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REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN BRITISH 
TRADE-UNIONISM. 1 

IN a preceding article we attempted to analyze trade-union 
experience with the more primitive expedients of demo- 
cracy ; and we gave reasons for our inference that government 
by mass meeting, direct election of officers, the referendum 
and the initiative tended to result either in inefficiency and 
disintegration, or else in the dominance of a dictator or a 
bureaucracy. We have now to see how far trade unions 
have succeeded in adopting a more efficient form of democracy, 
and what are the lessons to be learned from their experience 
of its working. 

It is an interesting fact that the two organizations in the 
trade-union world which have adopted the greatest measure of 
representative institutions are those which are the most dis- 
tinctly modern in their growth and preeminence. In numbers, 
political influence and annual income the great federal associa- 
tions of coalminers and cotton operatives overshadow all others, 
and now comprise one-quarter of the total trade-union member- 
ship. We have elsewhere pointed out that these two trades, 
industrially so unlike, resemble each other in many important 
respects, and notably in their establishment of an expert civil 
service, exceeding in numbers and efficiency that possessed by 
any other trade. 2 They resemble each other also, as we shall 
now see, in the success with which they have solved the 
fundamental problem of democracy, the combination of ad- 
ministrative efficiency and popular control. In each case the 
solution has been found in the frank acceptance of representa- 
tive institutions. 

In the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cottonspinners, 
which may be taken as typical of cotton organizations, the "legis- 
lative power" is expressly "vested in a meeting comprising 

1 Copyright, 1896, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

2 History of Trade-Unionism, p. 298. 
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representatives from the various provinces and districts included 
in the association." 1 This " Cottonspinners' Parliament " is 
elected annually in strict proportion to membership, and con- 
sists of about a hundred representatives. It meets in Man- 
chester regularly every quarter, but can be called together 
by the executive council at any time. Once elected, this 
assembly is, like the British Parliament, absolutely supreme. 
Its powers and functions are subject to no express limitations, 
and from its decisions there is no appeal. The rules contain 
no provision for taking a vote of the members ; and though the 
agenda of the quarterly meeting is circulated for information to 
the executives of the district associations, so little thought is 
there of any necessity for the representatives to receive a man- 
date from their constituents, that express arrangements are 
made for transacting any other business not included in the 
agenda. 2 

The actual " government " of the association is conducted by 
an executive council elected by the general representative meet- 
ing, and consisting of a president, treasurer and secretary, with 
thirteen other members, of whom seven at least must be working 
spinners, whilst the other six are, by invariable custom, the 
permanent officials appointed and maintained by the principal 
district organizations. Here we have the "cabinet" of this 
interesting constitution — the body which practically directs 
the whole work of the association and exercises great weight 
in the counsels of the legislative body, preparing its agenda 
and guiding all its proceedings. For the daily work of admin- 
istration this cabinet is authorized by the rules to appoint a 
committee, the " sub-council," which consists in practice of the 
six "gentlemen," as the district officials are commonly called. 
The actual executive work is performed by a general secretary, 

1 Rules of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cottonspinners 
(Manchester, 1891), page 4, rule 7. 

2 Rule 5. The general representative meeting even resembles the British Par- 
liament in being able itself to after the fundamental basis of the constitution, 
including the period of its own tenure of office. The rules upon which the Amal- 
gamated Association depends can be altered by the general representative meeting 
in a session called by special notice, without any confirmation by the constituents. 
— Rule 48. 
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who himself engages such office assistance as may from time 
to time be necessary. In marked contrast with all the trade- 
union constitutions which we have hitherto described, the 
cottonspinners' rules do not give the election of this chief 
executive officer to the general body of members, but declare 
expressly that " the sole right of electing a permanent general 
secretary shall be vested in the provincial and district represen- 
tatives when in meeting assembled, by whom his salary shall 
be fixed and determined." * Moreover, as we have already 
mentioned, the candidates for this office pass a competitive 
examination ; and when once elected the general secretary 
enjoys a permanence of tenure equal to that of the English 
civil service, the rules providing that he " shall continue in 
office so long as he gives satisfaction." 2 

The Amalgamated Association of Cottonspinners is therefore 
free from all the early expedients for securing popular govern- 
ment. The general or aggregate meeting finds no place in its 
constitution, and the rules contain no provision for the refer- 
endum or the initiative. No countenance is given to the idea 
of rotation of office. No officers are elected by the members 
themselves. Finally, we have the complete abandonment of 
the delegate, and the substitution, both in fact and in name, 
of the representative. On the other hand, the association is a 
fully equipped democratic state of the modern type. It has an 
elected parliament, exercising supreme and uncontrolled power. 
It has a cabinet appointed by and responsible only to that par- 
liament. And its chief executive officer, appointed once for all 
on grounds of efficiency, enjoys the civil-service permanence of 
tenure. 3 

1 Rule 12. 2 Rule 12. 

3 The other branches of the cotton trade, notably the federation of weavers and 
card-room hands, are organized on the same principle of an elected representative 
assembly, itself appointing the officers and executive committee, though there are 
minor differences among them. The United Textile Factory Workers Association, 
of which the spinners form a part, is framed on the same model, a "legislative 
council," really an executive committee, being elected by the " conference " or 
representative assembly. Moreover, the rules of the several district associations 
of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cottonspinners exhibit the same 
formative influences. In the smaller societies, confined to single villages, we find 
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We have watched the working of this remarkable constitu- 
tion during the last seven years, and we can testify to the 
success with which both efficiency and popular control are 
secured. The efficiency we attribute to the existence of the 
adequate, highly trained, and relatively well-paid and permanent 
civil service which we have already described. 1 But that this 
civil service is effectively under public control is shown by the 
accuracy with which the cotton officials adapt their political 
and industrial policy to the developing views of the members 
whom they serve. This sensitiveness to the popular desires is 
secured by the real supremacy of the elected representative. 
For this " Cottonspinners' Parliament " is no formal gathering 
of casual members to register the decrees of a dominant bureau- 
cracy. It is, on the contrary, a highly organized deliberative 
assembly, with active representatives from the different locali- 
ties, all alive to the distinct, and sometimes divergent, interests 
of their constituents. Their eager participation shows itself in 
constant "party meetings" of the different sections, at which 
the officers and workmen from each district consult together as 
to the line of policy to be pressed upon the assembly. Such 
consultation and deliberate joint action is, in the case of the 
Oldham representatives at any rate, carried even further. The 
constitution of the Oldham Operative Cottonspinners Provincial 
Association is, so far as we know, unique in all the annals of 

the simple government by general meeting, electing a committee and officers. Per- 
manence of tenure is, however, the rule, it being often expressly provided that the 
secretary and the treasurer shall each " retain office as long as he gives satisfaction." 
More than half the total membership, moreover, is included in two important 
" provinces," Oldham and Bolton, which possess elaborate federal constitutions of 
their own. These follow, in general outline, the federal constitution, but both 
retain some features of the older form. Thus in Oldham, where the officers enjoy 
permanence of tenure and are responsible only to the representative assembly, any 
vacancy is filled by general vote of the members. And though the representative 
assembly has supreme legislative and executive powers, it is required to take a 
ballot of all the members before deciding on a strike. On the other hand, Bolton, 
which leaves everything to its representative assembly, shows a lingering attach- 
ment to rotation of offices by providing that the retiring members of its executive 
council shall not be eligible for reelection during twelve months. 

1 The twenty thousand members of the Amalgamated Association of Operative 
Cottonspinners command the services of ten permanent officials, besides numerous 
local officers still working at their trade. 
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democracy in making express provision for the " caucus." The 
rules of 1 89 1 ordain that 

whenever the business to be transacted by the representatives attend- 
ing the quarterly or special meetings of the Amalgamation is of such 
importance to the interest of this association as to require unity of 
action in regard to voting by the representatives of this province, the 
secretary shall be required to summon a special meeting of the said 
representatives by announcing in the monthly circular containing the 
minutes the date and time of such meeting, which must be held in 
the council room at least seven days previous to the Amalgamation 
meeting taking place. The provincial representatives on the amal- 
gamated council shall be required to attend such meeting, to give any 
information required, and all resolutions passed by a majority of those 
present shall be binding upon all the representatives from the Oldham 
province attending the amalgamated quarterly or special meetings, 
and any one acting contrary to his instructions shall cease to be a 
representative of the district he represents, and shall not be allowed 
to stand as a candidate for any office connected with the association 
for the space of twelve months. The allowance for attending these 
special meetings shall be in accordance with the scale allowed to the 
provincial executive council. 1 

But even without so stringent a rule, there would be but little 
danger that the representatives would fail to express the desires 
of the rank and file. Living the same life as their constituents 
and subject to annual election, they can scarcely fail to be in 
touch with the general body of the members. The common 
practice of requiring each representative to report his action to 
the next meeting of his constituents, by whom it is discussed 
in his presence, and the wide circulation of printed reports 
among all the members, furnish efficient substitutes for the 
newspaper press. On the other hand, the representative 
assembly, because it is a permanent institution wielding the 
supreme power, and because in practice its membership changes 
little from year to year, exercises a very real authority over the 
executive council which it elects every six months, and over 
the officers whom it has appointed. The typical member of the 
" Cottonspinners' Parliament," indeed, not only is experienced 

1 Rule 64 of " Rules and Regulations for the Government of the Oldham 
Operative Cottonspinners Provincial Association" (Oldham, 1891). 
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in voicing the desires of his constituents, but also possesses in 
a comparatively large measure that knowledge of administrative 
detail and of current affairs which enables him to understand 
and control the proceedings of his officers. 

The coalminers are, as we have elsewhere mentioned, not 
so nearly unanimous as the cotton operatives in their adoption 
of representative institutions. The two great counties of 
Northumberland and Durham have unions which preserve 
constitutions of the old-fashioned type. But when we pass 
to other counties, in which the miners have come more 
thoroughly under the influence of the modern spirit, we 
find representative government the rule. The powerful 
associations of Yorkshire, Lancashire and the Midlands are 
all governed by elected representative assemblies, which 
appoint the executive committees and the permanent offi- 
cers. But the most striking example of the adoption of 
representative institutions among the coalminers is presented 
by the Miners Federation of Great Britain, established 1887. 
This great federal organization, which now comprises two- 
thirds of the coalminers in union, adopted from the outset a 
completely representative constitution. The supreme authority 
is vested in a "conference," summoned as often as required, 
which consists of representatives elected by each county or 
district association. This conference exercises uncontrolled 
power to determine policy, alter rules and levy unlimited con- 
tributions. 1 From its decision there is no appeal. No pro- 
vision is made for taking the votes of the general body of 
members, and the conference itself appoints the executive 
committee and all the officers of the federation. Between the 
sittings of the conference the executive committee is expressly 
given power to take action to promote the interests of the fed- 
eration, and no rule savoring of rotation of office deprives this 
executive of the services of its experienced members. 

1 This was expressly pointed out, doubtless with reference to some of the old- 
fashioned county unions which still clung to the custom of the referendum or the 
imperative mandate, in the circular summoning the important conference of 
July, 1893: "Delegates must be appointed to attend Conference with full power 
to deal with the wages question." 
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The " Miners Parliament," as this conference may not 
improperly be termed, is in many respects the most important 
assembly in the trade-union world. Its regular annual session, 
held in some Midland town, often lasts for a whole week, whilst 
other meetings of a couple of days' duration are held as busi- 
ness requires. The fifty to seventy members who represent 
the several constituent bodies constitute an exceptionally 
efficient deliberative assembly. Among them are to be found 
the permanent officers of the county unions, some of the most 
experienced of the checkweighmen and the influential leaders 
of opinion in the mining villages. The official element, as 
might be expected, plays a prominent part in suggesting, draft- 
ing and amending the actual proposals, but the unofficial mem- 
bers frequently intervene with effect in the business-like 
debates. The public and the press are excluded; but the 
conference usually directs a brief and guarded statement of 
the conclusions arrived at to be supplied to the newspapers, 
and a full report of the proceedings — sometimes extending to 
over a hundred printed pages — is subsequently issued to the 
lodges. The subjects dealt with include the whole range of 
industrial and political policy, from the technical grievance of a 
particular district up to the "nationalization of mines." * The 

1 Thus the agenda for the annual conference in 1894, in addition to formal busi- 
ness, certain revisions of rules and the executive committee's report, comprised the 
Eight-Hours Bill, the stacking of coal, the making of Saturday a regular whole holi- 
day, the establishment of a public department to prevent unscrupulous competition 
in trade, the amendment of the Mines Regulation and Employers' Liability Acts, 
international relations with foreign miners' organizations and the nationalization 
of mines. It may here be observed that the representatives at the federal con- 
ference have votes in proportion to the numbers of the members in their respective 
associations. This practice, often called " proxy voting," or more accurately " the 
accumulative vote," has long been characteristic of the coalminers' organizations, 
though unknown to any other section of the trade-union world. Thus the rules of 
the Miners Federation of Great Britain are silent as to the number of representa- 
tives to be sent to the supreme " Conference," but provide " that each county, 
federation or district shall vote upon all questions as follows, viz. : one vote for 
every 1000 financial members or fractional part of 1000, and that the vote 
in every case shall be taken by numbers " (Rule 10). A similar principle has 
always been applied at the International Miners' Conferences, and the practice 
prevails also in the several county unions or federations. The Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation fixes the number of representatives to be sent to its Con- 
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actual carrying out of the policy determined on by the confer- 
ence is left unreservedly to the executive committee, but the 
conference expects to be called together whenever any new 
departure in policy is required. In times of stress the executive 
committee shows its real dependence on the popular assembly 
by calling it together every few weeks. 1 And the success with 
which the Miners Federation wields its great industrial and 
political power over an area extending from Fife to Somerset 
and a membership numbering two hundred thousand, furnishes 
eloquent testimony to the manner in which it has known how 
to combine efficient administration with genuine popular assent. 
The great federal organizations of cotton operatives and coal- 
miners stand out from among the other trade unions in respect 
of the completeness and success with which they have adopted 
representative institutions. But it is easy to trace a like ten- 
dency throughout the whole trade-union world. The discredit 
into which such expedients as the mass meeting, rotation of 
office, the referendum and the restriction of delegates by the 

ferences at one per 500 members, but expressly provides that the voting is to be 
" by proxy " in the same proportion. The Midland Federation adopts the same 
rule. The Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Durham and West Cumberland asso- 
ciations allow each branch or lodge only a single representative, whose vote counts 
strictly in proportion to the membership he represents. This " accumulative vote " 
is invariably resorted to in the election of officers and in all important decisions of 
policy, but it is not uncommon for minor divisions to be taken, unchallenged, on 
the principle of " one man one vote." It is not easy to account for the exceptional 
preference of the coalminers for this method of voting, especially as their assem- 
blies are, as we have pointed out, in practice more " representative " in their 
character, and less trammeled by the idea of the imperative mandate, than those 
of any other trade but the cotton operatives. The practice facilitates, it is true, a 
diminution in the size of the meetings, but this appears to be its only advantage. 
In the absence of any system of " proportional representation " it affords no real 
guide to the relative distribution of opinion ; the representatives of Yorkshire, for 
instance, in casting the vote of the county, can at best express the views only of 
the majority of their constituents, and have therefore no real claim to outvote a 
smaller district, with whose views nearly half their own constituents may be in 
sympathy. If, on the other hand, the whole membership of the Miners Federation 
were divided into fairly equal electoral districts, each electing a single member, 
there would be far more chance of every variety of opinion being represented, 
whilst an exact balance between the large and the small districts would nevertheless 
be preserved. 

1 During the great strike in 1893 the conference met eight times in six 
months. 
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imperative mandate have generally fallen, has led to the gradual 
substitution of more representative forms of government. We 
have already commented on the innovation, now almost universal 
in the trade-union world, of entrusting the task of revising rules 
to a specially elected committee. It was at first taken for 
granted that the work of such a revising committee was limited 
to putting into proper form the amendments proposed by the 
branches themselves, and sometimes to choosing among them. 
Gradually, however, the revising committees have assumed and 
have been clothed with an ever-wider discretion, until in most 
cases they nowadays find themselves in practice free to make 
changes according to their own judgment. And though it is 
still usual in most societies for the revised rules to be laid 
before the members or branches for subsequent ratification, 
this is coming more and more to be given as a matter of course. 
It is, however, not for constitutional revisions alone that we 
find representative institutions superseding the older forms. 
During the last twenty years there has been a strong tendency 
in many of the larger unions to substitute for the " governing 
branch" an executive committee representative of the whole body 
of the members. Thus the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants (established 1872) administers the affairs of its 40,993 
members by an executive committee of thirteen (together with 
the three officers), elected annually by ballot in thirteen equal 
electoral districts. 1 This committee meets in London at least 
quarterly, and can be summoned often er if required. Above 
this is the supreme authority of the annual assembly of sixty 
delegates, elected by sixty equal electoral districts, and sitting 
for four days to hear appeals, alter rules and determine the policy 
of the union. A similar system is found in the constitution of 
the Associated Society of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen 
(established 1880) and in that of the London and Counties 
Labor League (established 1872). 2 It is this model that has 

1 The practice of electing the executive committee by districts is, as far as we 
know, almost unknown in the political world. But in the little Canton of Zug 
(Switzerland) the seven members of the Regierungsrath, or executive cabinet, are 
severally elected by the seven districts into which the canton is divided. 

2 This society was dissolved in 1895. 
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been followed, with unimportant variations in detail, by the 
more durable of the labor unions which sprang into existence 
in the great upheaval of 1889, among which the gasworkers 
and the dockers are the best known. 

The most striking instances of the change of trade-union 
opinion in this respect are to be found in the constitutional 
development of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers (79,134 
members) and the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
(43,959 members), the two societies which, outside the worlds 
of cotton and coal, exceed all others in membership. Down to 
1 890 the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives was gov- 
erned by a local executive council belonging to a single town, 
controlled only by occasional votes of a delegate assembly, 
meeting at first every four years, and afterward every two years. 
Five years ago the constitution was entirely transformed. The 
society was divided into five equal electoral districts, each of 
which elected one member to serve for two years on an executive 
council consisting of only these five representatives, together 
with the other officers elected by the whole body of members. 
To the representative executive thus formed was committed 
not only all the ordinary business of the society, but also the 
final decision in cases of appeals against the decision of a branch. 
The delegate meeting, or "National Conference," is thus not 
only the final court of appeal, but meets to determine policy and 
revise rules, and its decisions no longer require ratification by 
the members' vote. Although the referendum and the mass 
meeting of the district still form part of the constitution, the 
complication and difficulty of the issues which have cropped 
up during the last few years have led the executive council to 
call together the national conference at frequent intervals, in 
preference to submitting questions to the popular vote. 

In the case of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers the 
constitutional revolution has been far more sweeping. In 
the various editions of the engineers' rules from 1851 to 1891 
we find the usual reliance on the mass meeting, the referendum 
and the direct election of all officers by the members at large. 
We also see the executive control vested in a committee elected 
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by a single district, — the chairman, moreover, being for- 
bidden to serve for more than two years in succession. In the 
case of the United Society of Boilermakers we have already 
described how a constitution of essentially similar type has 
resulted in remarkable success and efficiency, but at the sacri- 
fice of all real control by the members. In the history of the 
boilermakers from 1872 onward we watch the virtual abandon- 
ment in practice, for the sake of a strong and united central 
administration, of everything that tended to weaken the execu- 
tive power. The engineers, on the contrary, clung tenaciously 
to every institution or formality which protected the individual 
member against the central executive. 1 Meanwhile, although 
the very object of the amalgamation in 1851 was to secure 
uniformity of trade policy, the failure to provide any salaried 
official staff left the central executive with little practical con- 
trol over the negotiations conducted or the decisions arrived at 
by the local branch or district committee. The result was not 
only failure to cope with the vital problems of trade policy 
involved in the changing conditions of the industry, but also 
an increasing paralysis of administration, against which officers 
and committeemen struggled in vain. When in 1892 the dele- 
gates met at Leeds to find a remedy for these evils, they 
brought from the branches two leading suggestions. One party 
urged the appointment, in aid of the central executive, of a sal- 
aried staff of district delegates, elected, in direct imitation of 

1 In financial matters, for instance, though every penny of the funds belonged 
to the whole society, each branch retained its own receipts, subject only to the 
cumbrous annual " equalization." The branch accordingly had it in its power to 
make any disbursement it chose, subject only to subsequent disallowance by the 
central executive. Nor was the decision of the central executive in any way final. 
The branch aggrieved by any disallowance could, and habitually did, appeal, not 
to the members at large, who would usually have supported the executive, but to 
another body, the general council, which met every three years for the express 
purpose of deciding such appeals. There was even a further appeal from the 
general council to the periodical delegate meeting. In the meantime the payment 
objected to was not required to be refunded, and it will therefore easily be under- 
stood that the vast majority of executive decisions were instantly appealed against. 
When we add that each of these several courts of appeal frequently reversed 
a large proportion of the decisions of its immediate inferior, the effect of these 
frequent appeals in destroying all authority can easily be imagined. 
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those of the boilermakers, by the whole society. Another sec- 
tion favored the transformation of the executive committee into 
a representative body, and proposed the division of the country 
into seven equal electoral districts, each of which should elect 
a representative to a salaried executive council sitting continu- 
ally in London, and thus giving its whole time to the society's 
work. Probably these remedies, aimed at different sides of the 
trouble, were intended as alternatives. It is significant of the 
deep impression made upon the delegate meeting that it eventu- 
ally adopted both, thus at one blow increasing the number 
of salaried officers from three to seventeen. 

Time has yet to show how far this revolution in the consti- 
tution of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers will conduce 
either to efficient administration or to genuine popular control. 
But it is easy to see that government by an executive committee 
of this character differs essentially from government by a rep- 
resentative assembly appointing its own cabinet, and that it 
possesses certain obvious disadvantages. The eight members, 
who are thus transferred by the vote of their fellows from the 
engineer's workshop to the Stamford Street office, become 
by this fundamental change of life completely severed 
from their constituents. Spending all their days in office 
routine, they necessarily lose the vivid appreciation of the 
feelings of the man who works at the lathe or the forge. 
Living constantly in London, they are subject to new local 
influences, and tend unconsciously to get out of touch with the 
special grievances or new drifts of popular opinion on the 
Tyne or the Clyde, at Belfast or in Lancashire. It is true that 
the representatives hold office for only three years, at the expi- 
ration of which they must present themselves for reelection ; 
but there would be the greatest possible reluctance amongst 
the members to relegate to manual labor a man who had once 
served them as a salaried official. Unless, therefore, a 
revulsion of feeling takes place among the engineers against 
the institution itself, the present members of the representative 
executive committee may rely with some confidence on becoming 
practically permanent officials. 
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These objections, however, do not apply with equal force to 
other examples of a representative executive. The tradition of 
the Stamford Street office — that the whole mass of friendly- 
society business should be dealt with in all its details by the 
members of the executive committee themselves — involves their 
daily attendance and their daily complete absorption in office 
work. In other trade unions which have adopted the same con- 
stitutional form, the members of the representative executive 
reside in their constituencies and in some cases even continue to 
work at their trade. They are called together, like the members 
of a representative assembly, at quarterly or other intervals to 
decide only the more important questions, the detailed executive 
routine being delegated to a local sub-committee or to the offi- 
cial staff. Thus the executive committee of the National Union 
of Boot and Shoe Operatives usually meets for only one day a 
month ; the executive committee of the Associated Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen is called together only when required, 
usually not more than once or twice a month ; the executive 
council of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants comes 
to London once a quarter, and the same practice is followed by 
the executive committee of the National Union of Gasworkers 
and General Laborers. It is evident that in all these cases the 
representative executive, whether formed of the salaried officials 
of the districts or of men working at their trade, has more chance 
of remaining in touch with its constituents than in the case of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

But there is, in our opinion, a fundamental drawback to gov- 
ernment by a representative executive, even under the most 
favorable conditions. One of the chief duties of a representa- 
tive governing body is to criticise, control and direct the per- 
manent official staff, by whom the policy of the organization 
must actually be carried out. Its main function, in fact, is to 
exercise real and continuous authority over the civil service. 
Now all experience shows it to be an essential condition that 
the permanent officials should be dependent on and genuinely 
subordinate to the representative body. This condition is ful- 
filled in the constitutions, such as those of the Amalgamated 
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Society of Cottonspinners and the Miners Federation, where 
the representative assembly itself appoints the officers, deter- 
mines their duties and fixes their salaries. But it is entirely 
absent in all trade-union constitutions based on a representative 
executive. Under this arrangement the executive committee 
neither appoints the officers nor fixes their salaries. If the 
representative executive, unlike the old governing branch, can 
in its corporate capacity claim to speak in the name of all 
the members, so can the general secretary himself, and often 
each assistant secretary. All alike hold their positions from 
the same supreme power, the votes of the members, and 
have their respective duties and emoluments defined by the 
same written constitution, the society's rules. 

This absence of any coordination of the several parts of the 
constitution works out, in practice, in one of two ways. Feel- 
ing itself powerless to control the officials, the executive com- 
mittee constantly tends to make a tacit and half-unconscious 
compact with them, based on mutual support against the 
criticism of their common constituents. If the members of 
the committee are themselves salaried officials, they not only 
have a fellow-feeling for the weaknesses of their brother offi- 
cials, but they also realize vividly the personal risk of appealing 
against them to the popular vote. If, on the other hand, the 
members continue to work at their trade, they feel themselves 
at a hopeless disadvantage in any such appeal. They have nei- 
ther the business experience nor the acquaintance with details 
necessary for a successful indictment of an officer who is known 
from one end of the society to the other, and who enjoys the 
advantage of controlling its machinery. The result is frequently 
the formation of a governing clique, half officials, half repre- 
sentatives. This has all the disadvantages of such a bureau- 
cracy as we have described in the case of the United Society 
of Boilermakers, without the efficiency made possible by its 
hierarchical organization and the predominant authority of the 
head of the staff. 

But there is, as we have said, an alternative. There is one 
way in which the society may secure some kind of check on 
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its permanent officials. There may arise jealousies between 
the several officers or between them and some of the members 
of the executive committee. We have known instances in 
which an incompetent and arbitrary general secretary has 
been pulled up by one or other of his colleagues who wanted 
to succeed to his place. More frequently the suspicion engen- 
dered by the relation of competitors for popular suffrage checks, 
it may be, some positive malpractices, but results also in the 
obstruction of useful measures of policy, or even in their 
failure through disloyalty. To sum up, if the men who meet 
at headquarters in one or another capacity are "good fellows," 
the machine will work smoothly with such efficiency as their 
industry and capacity happens to be equal to, but all popular 
control over this governing clique will disappear. If, on the 
other hand, there are among them restless spirits, " conscien- 
tious critics " or disloyal comrades, the general body of mem- 
bers may rest assured that they will be kept informed of what 
is going on, but at the cost of seeing their machinery of 
government constantly clogged by angry recriminations and 
appeals. 

We see, then, that although government by a representative 
executive is a real advance on the old expedients, it is likely to 
prove inferior to government by a representative assembly, 
appointing its own cabinet and officers. But a great national 
trade union extending from one end of the kingdom to the 
other cannot easily adopt the superior form, even if the mem- 
bers desire it. The cotton operatives enjoy the special advan- 
tage of having practically all their membership within a radius 
of thirty miles from Manchester. The frequent gatherings of 
a hundred delegates, held usually on Saturday afternoons, 
entail, therefore, no loss of working time and little expense to 
the organization. The same consideration applies to the great 
bulk of the membership of the Miners Federation, three-fourths 
of which is concentrated in Lancashire, West Yorkshire and 
the industrial Midlands. Even the outlying coalfields, more- 
over, enjoy the advantage of close local concentration, so that 
a single delegate may effectively represent the hundreds of 
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lodges in his own county. And it is no small consideration 
that the total membership of the Miners Federation is so large 
that the cost of frequent meetings of fifty to seventy delegates 
bears only a trifling proportion to the resources of the union. 
Very different is the position of the great unions in the engi- 
neering and building trades. The 40,000 home members of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, for instance, are 
divided into 574 branches, scattered over 350 separate towns 
or villages. Each town has its own working rules, its own 
standard rate and normal day, and lacks intimate connection 
with the towns right and left of it. The representative chosen 
by the Newcastle branch might easily be too much absorbed by 
the burning local question of demarcation against the ship- 
wrights to pay much attention to the simple grievances of the 
Hexham branch as to the Saturday half-holiday, or to the mul- 
tiplication of apprentices at the joinery shops at Darlington. 
Similar considerations apply to the 446 branches of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, whose 75,000 home members 
are working in 300 different towns. In view of the increasing 
uniformity of working conditions throughout the country, the 
concentration of industry in large towns, the growing facilities 
of travel and the steady multiplication of salaried local officials, 
we do not ourselves regard the geographical difficulty as insu- 
perable. But it is easy to understand why, with so large a 
number of isolated branches, it has not yet seemed practicable 
to constitutional reformers in the building or the engineering 
trades to have frequent meetings of representative assemblies. 
The tardiness and incompleteness with which trade unions 
have adopted representative institutions is mainly due to a 
more general cause. The workman has been slow to recognize 
the special function of the representative in a democracy. In 
the early constitutional ideals of trade-unionism the represent- 
ative finds, as we have seen, absolutely no place. The com- 
mitteeman elected by rotation of office or the delegate deputed 
to take part in a revision of rules was habitually regarded only 
as a vehicle by which " the voices " could be mechanically con- 
veyed. His task required, therefore, no special qualification 
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beyond intelligence to comprehend his instructions and a spirit 
of obedience in carrying them out. Very different is the duty 
cast upon the representative in such modern trade-union con- 
stitutions as those of the cotton operatives and coalminers. 
His main function is still to express the mind of the average 
man ; but unlike the delegate, he is not a mechanical vehicle 
of votes on particular subjects. The ordinary trade-unionist 
has but little facility in expressing his desires, and no concep- 
tion as to how they can actually be satisfied. In default of an 
expert representative he has to depend on the professional 
administrator. For this particular task, however, the profes- 
ional administrator is as incompetent as the ordinary man, 
though for a different reason. Separated in his life from that 
of the average workman, the official is deprived of close 
acquaintance with the actual grievances of the mass of the 
people. Immersed in office routine, he is apt to fail to under- 
stand from their vague and inconsistent complaints what it is 
they really desire. On the other hand, the ordinary workman, 
unversed in the technicalities of administration, is unable to 
judge by what particular expedient his grievances can best be 
remedied, and is disposed to insist on impracticable solutions of 
difficulties that he does not understand. To act as an inter- 
preter between the people and their servants is, therefore, the 
first function of the representative. 

But this is only half of his duty. To him is entrusted also 
the difficult and delicate task of controlling the professional 
experts. Here, as we have seen, the ordinary man completely 
breaks down. The task, to begin with, requires a certain 
familiarity with the machinery of government, and a sacrifice 
of time and a concentration of thought out of the reach of the 
average man absorbed in gaining his daily bread. So much is 
this the case that when the administration is complicated a 
further specialization is found necessary, and the representa- 
tive assembly itself chooses a cabinet or executive committee 
of men specially qualified for this duty. A large measure of 
intuitive capacity to make a wise choice of men is, therefore, 
necessary even in the ordinary representative. Finally, there 
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comes the important duty of deciding upon questions of policy 
or tactics. The ordinary citizen thinks of nothing but clear 
issues on broad lines. The representative, on the other hand, 
finds himself constantly called upon to choose between the 
nicely balanced expediencies of compromise necessitated by 
the complicated facts of practical life. On his shrewd judg- 
ment of actual circumstances will depend his success in obtain- 
ing, not all that his constituents desire — for that he will quickly 
recognize as Utopian, — but the largest installment of those 
desires that may be then and there possible. 

To construct a perfect representative assembly can, there- 
fore, never be an easy task ; and in a community exclusively 
composed of manual workers dependent on weekly wages, the 
task is one of exceptional difficulty. A community of bankers 
and business entrepreneurs finds it easy to secure a represent- 
ative committee to direct and control the paid officials whom it 
engages to protect its interests. Constituents, representatives 
and officials are living much the same life, are surrounded by the 
same intellectual atmosphere, have received approximately the 
same kind of education and mental training and are constantly 
engaged in one variety or another of what is essentially the 
same work of direction and control. Moreover, there is no 
lack of persons able to give the necessary time and thought to 
expressing the desires of their class and to seeing that they 
are satisfied. It is, therefore, not surprising that represent- 
ative institutions should be seen at their best in middle-class 
communities. In all these respects the manual workers stand 
at a grave disadvantage. Whatever may be the natural endow- 
ment of the workman selected by his comrades to serve as a 
representative, he stands unequipped with that special training 
and that general familiarity with administration which will 
alone enable him to be a competent critic and director of the 
expert professional. Before he can place himself on a level 
with the trained official whom he has to control, he must devote 
his whole time and thought to his new duties, and must there- 
fore give up his old trade. This unfortunately tends to alter 
his manner of life, his habit of mind and usually also his 
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intellectual atmosphere to such an extent that he gradually 
loses a vivid appreciation of the feelings of the man at the 
bench or the forge, which it is his function to express. There is 
in the problem a certain cruel irony which accounts, we think, 
for some of the unconscious exasperation of the wage-earners 
all over the world against representative institutions. Directly 
the workingman representative becomes properly equipped for 
one half of his duties, he ceases to be specially qualified for the 
other. If he remains essentially a manual worker, he fails to 
cope with the brain-working officials ; if he takes on the char- 
acter of the brain-worker, he is apt to get out of touch with the 
constituents whose desires he has to interpret. 

We seem, therefore, face to face with an insuperable difficulty. 
All our analysis points to the necessity in trade-union democ- 
racy of the representative assembly. Yet a good representative 
assembly is precisely what a community of manual workers will 
always find it most difficult to obtain. Experience, however, 
shows that, at any rate in the trade-union world, the problem 
has not been insoluble. No careful student of the representa- 
tive assemblies of the federal unions of cotton operatives and 
coalminers can have any doubt of their remarkable efficiency, 
both in representing the wishes of their constituents and in 
controlling their very able civil service. It will therefore be 
interesting to see how the shrewd workmen of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire and the Midlands have surmounted this constitu- 
tional difficulty. 

In the parliaments of the cottonspinners and coalminers, we 
find habitually two classes of members, namely, salaried officials 
of the several districts and representative wage-earners still 
working at the mule or in the mine. It almost seems as if these 
modern organizations had consciously recognized the impossi- 
bility of combining in any individual representative both of the 
qualifications that we have specified. As it is, the presence in 
their assemblies of a large proportion of men who are still fol- 
lowing their trade imports into their deliberations the full flavor 
of working-class sentiment. And by associating with these 
picked men from each industrial village the salaried officers 
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from each locality, there is secured the knowledge, trained 
judgment and practical experience in administration, which 
are, as we have suggested, absolutely indispensable to any 
effective control over the professional experts. If the con- 
stituencies elected none but their fellow-workers, it is more 
than doubtful whether the representative assembly so formed 
would be competent for its task. If, on the other hand, the 
assembly consisted merely of a conference of salaried officers, 
appointing one or more of themselves to carry out the national 
work of the federation, it would inevitably fail to retain the 
confidence, even if it continued to express the desires, of the 
members at large. The conjunction of the two elements in 
the same representative assembly has in practice resulted in a 
very efficient working body. 

It is, however, important to notice that in each of the trades 
the success of the experiment has depended on the fact that 
the organization is formed on a federal basis. The constituent 
bodies of the Miners Federation and the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Cottonspinners, for instance, have their separate 
constitutions, their distinct funds and their own official staffs. 
The salaried officers whom they elect to sit as representatives 
in the federal parliament have, therefore, quite other interests, 
obligations and responsibilities than those of the official staff 
of the Federation itself. The secretary of the Nottinghamshire 
Miners Association, for instance, finds himself able, when sit- 
ting as a member of the Conference of the Miners Federation, 
freely to criticise the action of the federal executive council or 
of the federal official staff, without in any way endangering his 
own position as a salaried officer. Similarly, when the secre- 
tary of the Rochdale Cottonspinners goes to the quarterly 
meeting at Manchester, he need have no hesitation in opposing 
and, if possible, defeating any recommendation of the executive 
council of the Amalgamated Association of Cottonspinners 
which he considers injurious to the Rochdale spinners. In the 
form of the representative executive, this use of salaried officers 
in a representative capacity is likely to tend, as we have seen, 
to the formation of a virtually irresponsible governing clique. 
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But in the form of a federal representative assembly, where 
the federal executive and official staff are dependent, not on 
the members at large but on the assembly itself, and where 
the representatives are responsible to quite other constituen- 
cies and include a large proportion of the non-official element, 
this danger is reduced to a minimum. 

We have now set before the reader an analysis of the consti- 
tutional development of trade-union democracy. The facts 
will be interpreted in different ways by students of different 
temperaments. To us they represent the long and inarticulate 
struggle of unlettered men to solve the problem, how to com- 
bine administrative efficiency with popular control. Assent was 
the first requirement. The very formation of a continuous com- 
bination, in the face of legal persecution and public disapproval, 
depended on the active concurrence of all the members. It 
was accordingly assumed without question that everything 
should be submitted to "the voices" of the whole body, and 
that each member should take an equal and identical share in the 
common project. As the union developed from an angry crowd 
unanimously demanding the redress of a particular grievance 
into an insurance company of national extent, obliged to follow 
some definite trade policy, the need for administrative efficiency 
more and more forced itself on the minds of the members. This 
efficiency involved an ever-increasing specialization of function. 
The growing mass of business and the difficulty and complica- 
tion of the questions dealt with not only compelled the setting 
aside of particular members to do the work of the whole, but 
also involved the growth of an official class, marked off by 
capacity, training and habit of life from the rank and file. 
Failure to specialize the executive function quickly brought 
about extinction. On the other hand, this very specialization 
undermined the popular control, and thus risked the loss of the 
indispensable popular assent. The early expedients of rotation 
of office, the mass meeting and the referendum proved, in prac- 
tice, utterly inadequate as means of securing genuine popular 
control. At each particular crisis the individual member found 
himself overmatched by the official machinery which he had 
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created. At this stage irresponsible bureaucracy seemed the 
inevitable outcome. But democracy found yet another expe- 
dient, which in some favored unions has gone far to solve the 
problem. The specialization of the executive into a permanent 
expert civil service was balanced by the specialization of the 
legislature, in the establishment of a supreme representative 
assembly, itself undertaking the work of direction and control 
for which the members at large had proved incompetent. We 
have seen how difficult it is for a community of manual workers 
to obtain such an assembly, and how large a part is inevitably 
played in it by the ever growing number of salaried officers. 
But in the representative assembly these salaried officers sit in 
a new capacity. The work expected from them by their em- 
ployers is not that of execution, but of criticism and direction. 
To balance the professional civil servant we have, in fact, the 
professional representative. 

This detailed analysis of humble working-class organizations 
will to many readers be of interest in so far as it furnishes 
material for political generalizations. It is therefore important 
to consider to what extent the constitutional problems of trade- 
union democracy are analogous to those of national or municipal 
politics. 

The fundamental requisites of government are the same in 
the democratic state as in the trade union. In both cases the 
problem is how to combine administrative efficiency with pop- 
ular control. Both alike ultimately depend on a continuance 
of general assent. In a voluntary association, such as the trade 
union, this general assent is, as we have seen, the foremost 
requirement ; but in the democratic state relinquishment of citi- 
zenship is seldom a practicable alternative, whilst the operation 
of changing governors is not an easy one. The consequence is 
that even in the most democratic of states the continuous assent 
of the governed is not so imperative a necessity as in the trade 
union. On the other hand, the degree of administrative effi- 
ciency necessary for the healthy existence of the state is far 
greater than in the case of the trade union. But whilst admit- 
ting this transposition in relative importance, it still remains 
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true that in the democratic state, as in the trade union, govern- 
ment cannot continue to exist without combining a certain 
degree of popular assent with adequate administrative efficiency. 

More important is the fact that the popular assent is in each 
case of the same nature. In the democratic state, as in the 
trade union, the eventual judgment of the people is pronounced 
not upon projects but upon results. It avails not that a partic- 
ular proposal may have received the prior authorization of an 
express popular vote ; if the results are not such as the people 
desire, the executive will not continue to receive their support. 
Nor does this, in the democratic state any more than in the 
trade union, imply that an all-wise government would neces- 
sarily secure this popular assent. If any particular stage in 
the march of civilization happens to be momentarily distasteful 
to the bulk of the citizens, the executive which ventures to step 
in that direction will be no less ruthlessly dismissed than if its 
deeds had been evil. All that we have said as to the logical 
futility of the referendum, and as to the necessity for the rep- 
resentative, therefore applies, we suggest, even more strongly 
to democratic states than to trade unions. For what is the 
lesson to be learned from trade-union history? The referendum, 
introduced for the express purpose of ensuring popular assent, 
has in almost all cases failed to accomplish its object. This 
failure is due, as the reader will have observed, to the constant 
inability of the ordinary man to estimate what will be the effect 
of a particular proposal. What the government requires is 
assent to results ; what the referendum gives is assent to proj- 
ects. No trade union has, for instance, deliberately desired 
bankruptcy ; but many trade unions have persistently voted 
for scales of contributions and benefits which have inevitably 
resulted in bankruptcy. If this is the case in the relatively 
simple issues of trade-union administration, still more does 
it apply to the infinitely complicated questions of national 
politics. 

But though in the case of the referendum the analogy is suf- 
ficiently exact to warrant the transformation of the empirical 
conclusions of trade-union history into a political generalization, 
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it is only fair to point out some minor differences between the 
two cases. We have had occasion to describe how, in trade- 
union history, the use of the referendum, far from promoting 
popular control, has sometimes resulted in increasing the domi- 
nant power of the permanent civil service, and in making its 
position practically impregnable against any uprising opinion 
among its constituents. This particular danger would, we 
imagine, scarcely occur in a democratic state. In the trade 
union the executive committee occupies a unique position. It 
alone has access to official information ; it alone commands 
expert professional skill and experience ; and, most important 
of all, it monopolizes in the society's official circular what cor- 
responds to the newspaper press. The existence of political 
parties fairly equal in knowledge, ability and electoral organiza- 
tion, and each served by its own press, would always save the 
democratic state from this particular perversion of the refer- 
endum to the advantage of the existing government. But any 
party or sect of opinion which, from lack of funds, education or 
social influence, could not call to its aid the forces which we 
have named, would, we suggest, find itself as helpless in face 
of a referendum as the discontented section of a strong trade 
union. 

We have seen, moreover, that there is in trade-union govern- 
ment a certain special class of questions in which the referen- 
dum has a distinct use. Where a decision will involve at some 
future time the personal cooperation of the members in some 
positive act essentially optional in its nature — still more where 
that act involves a voluntary personal sacrifice, or where not a 
majority alone but practically the whole body of the members 
must on pain of failure join in it, — the referendum may be use- 
ful, not as a legislative act, but as an index of the probability 
that the members will actually do what will be required of 
them. The decision to strike is obviously a case in point. 
Another instance may be found in the decisions of trade unions 
or other bodies that each member shall use his municipal or 
parliamentary franchise in a particular manner. Here the suc- 
cess or failure of the policy of the organization depends not on 
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the passive acquiescence of the rank and file in acts done by 
the executive committee or the officers, but upon each member's 
active performance of a personal task. We cannot think of any 
case of this kind within the sphere of the modern democratic 
state. If indeed, as Mr. Auberon Herbert proposes, it were 
left to the option of each citizen to determine from time to time 
the amount and the application of his contributions to the treas- 
ury, the ministry would probably find it convenient, prior to 
making up the estimates, to take a referendum as a guide to 
how much would probably be paid. Or, to take an analogy very 
near to that of the trade-union decision to strike, if each soldier 
in the army were at liberty to leave at a day's notice, it would 
probably be found expedient to take a vote of the rank and file 
before engaging in a foreign war. In the modern democratic 
state, however, as it actually exists, it is not left to the option 
of the individual citizen whether or not he will act in the manner 
decided on. The success or failure of the policy therefore does 
not depend on obtaining universal assent and personal partici- 
pation in the act itself. Whether the citizen likes it or not, he 
is compelled to pay the taxes and obey the laws which have 
been decided on by the competent authority. Whether or not 
he will maintain that authority in power, will depend not on his 
original judgment as to the expediency of the tax or the law, 
but on his approval or disapproval of the subsequent results. 

If trade-union history throws doubt on the advantages of the 
referendum, still less does it favor the institution of the dele- 
gate as distinguished from the representative. Even in the 
comparatively simple issues of trade-union administration, it has 
been found, in practice, quite impossible to obtain definite 
instructions from the members on all the matters which come 
up for decision. When, for instance, the sixty delegates of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers met in 1892 to revise the 
constitution and trade policy of their society, they were sup- 
posed to confine themselves to such amendments as had pre- 
viously received the sanction of one or other of the branches. 
But although the amendments so sanctioned filled over five 
hundred printed pages, it was found impossible to construct 
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from this material alone any consistent constitution or line of 
policy. The delegates were necessarily compelled to exercise 
larger freedom and to frame a set of rules not contemplated by 
any one of the branches. And this experience of the engineers 
is only a type of what has been going on throughout the whole 
trade-union world. The increased facilities for communication, 
on the one hand, and the growth of representative institutions, 
on the other, in fact made the delegate obsolete. Wherever a 
trade union has retained the old ideal of direct government by 
the people, it has naturally preferred to the delegate meeting 
the less expensive and more thoroughgoing device of the refer- 
endum. For the most part, however, the increasing complica- 
tion and intricacy of modern industrial affairs has, as we have 
seen, compelled the substitution of representative institutions. 
These considerations apply, it is obvious, with even greater 
force to the democratic state. 

Trade-union history gives, therefore, but little support to the 
referendum or the delegate meeting, and points rather to gov- 
ernment by a representative assembly as the last word of 
democracy. It is therefore important to see whether these 
trade-union parliaments have any lesson for the political student. 
The governing assemblies of even the most democratic states 
have, unlike trade-union parliaments, hitherto been drawn almost 
exclusively from the middle or upper classes, and have there- 
fore escaped the special difficulties of communities of wage- 
earners. If, however, we assume that the manual workers, who 
number four-fifths of the population, will gradually become the 
dominant influence in the electorate, and will contribute an 
important and increasing section of the representatives, the 
governing assemblies of the coalminers or cotton operatives 
to-day may be to a large extent prophetic of the future legis- 
lative assembly in any English-speaking community. 

One influence seems to us clear. Any effective participation 
of the wage-earning class in the councils of the nation involves 
the establishment of a new calling, that of the professional rep- 
resentative. For the parish or town council, indeed, it is 
possible to elect men who will continue to work at their trades, 
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just as a trade-union branch can be administered by committee- 
men and officers in full work. We may imagine, moreover, that 
the district or county council could be attended by workmen, if 
the invariable trade-union practice of paying traveling expenses 
and an allowance for the actual time spent on the public busi- 
ness were adopted. The governing assembly of any important 
state must always demand practically the whole time of its 
members. The workingman representative in the House of 
Commons is therefore most closely analogous, not to the work- 
ing miner or spinner who attends the coal or cotton parliament, 
but to the permanent and salaried official representatives, who, 
in both these assemblies, exercise the predominant influence 
and control the executive work. The analogy may therefore 
seem to point to the election to the House of Commons of the 
trained representative who has been successful in the parliament 
of his trade. 

But such a suggestion misses the whole moral of trade-union 
history. The cotton or coal-mining official representative suc- 
ceeds in influencing his own trade assembly because he has 
mastered the technical details of all the business that comes 
before it ; because his whole life has been one long training for 
the duties which he has to discharge ; because, in short, he has 
become a professional expert in ascertaining and representing 
the desires of his constituents and in bringing about the condi- 
tions of their fulfillment. But transport this man to the House 
of Commons, and he finds himself confronted with facts and 
problems as foreign to his experience and training as his own 
business would be to the banker or the country gentleman. The 
working class will presently recognize that the duties of a 
Parliamentary representative are as much a new business for 
the trade-union official as are the duties of a general secre- 
tary for the ordinary mechanic. When workmen desire to 
be as efficiently represented in the Parliament of the nation as 
they are in their own trade assemblies, they will find themselves 
compelled to establish a class of expert Parliamentary represen- 
tatives, just as they have had to establish a class of expert trade 
officials. 
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We need not consider in any detail what effect an influx of 
" labor members " of this new type would probably have upon 
the British House of Commons. Any one who has watched 
the deliberations of the coal or the cotton parliament, or the 
periodical revising committees of the other great unions, will 
have been impressed by the disinclination of the professional 
representative to mere talk, his impatience of dilatory pro- 
cedure and his determination to "get the business through" 
within working hours. Short speeches, rigorous closure and an 
almost extravagant substitution of printed matter for lengthy 
" front bench " explanations render these assemblies among 
the most efficient of democratic bodies. 

More important is it to consider in what respects, judging 
from trade-union analogies, the expert professional representa- 
tive will differ from the unpaid politician to whom the middle 
and upper classes have hitherto been accustomed. We have 
already described how in the trade-union world the representa- 
tive has a two-fold function, neither part of which may be 
neglected with impunity. He makes it just as much his busi- 
ness to ascertain and express the real desires of his constituents 
as he does to control and direct the operations of the civil ser- 
vants of his trade. With the entrance into the House of Com- 
mons of men of this type the work of ascertaining and expressing 
the wishes of the constituencies would be much more deliberately 
pursued than at present. The typical member of Parliament 
to-day attends to such actual expressions of opinion as reach 
him from his constituency in a clear and definite form, but 
regards it as no part of his work actively to discover what the 
silent or inarticulate electors are vaguely desiring. He visits 
his constituency at rare intervals, and then only to expound his 
own views in set speeches at public meetings, whilst his per- 
sonal intercourse is almost entirely limited to persons of his 
own class or to political wire-pullers. The result is that, what- 
ever may be his intentions, he is seldom in touch with any but 
the middle or upper class, together with that tiny section of all 
classes to whom " politics " is of constant interest. Of the 
actual grievances and "dim inarticulate " aspirations of the bulk 
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of the people, the lower middle and the wage-earning class, he 
has practically no conception. When representation of work- 
ing-class opinion becomes a profession, as in the trade-union 
world, we see a complete revolution in the attitude of the rep- 
resentative towards his constituents. To find out what his 
constituents desire becomes an essential part of his work. It 
will not do to wait until they write to him, for the workingman 
is slow to put pen to paper. Hence the professional trade- 
union representative takes active steps to learn what the silent 
members are thinking. He spends his whole time, when not 
actually in session, in his constituency. He makes few set 
speeches at public gatherings, but he is diligent in attending 
branch meetings, and becomes an attentive listener at local 
committees. At his office he is accessible to every one of his 
constituents. It is, moreover, part of the regular routine of 
such a functionary to be constantly communicating with every 
one of his constituents by means of frequent circulars on points 
which he believes to be of special interest to them. If, there- 
fore, the professional representative as we know him in the 
trade-union world becomes a feature of the House of Commons, 
the future member of Parliament will feel himself, in short, not 
only the authoritative exponent of the votes of his constituents, 
but also their " London correspondent," their Parliamentary 
agent and their expert adviser in all matters of legislation or 
general politics. 

It is impossible to forecast all the consequences that would 
follow from raising (or, as some would say, degrading) the Par- 
liamentary representative from an amateur to a professional. 
But among other things the whole etiquette of the situation 
would be changed. At present it is a point of honor in a mem- 
ber of Parliament not to express his constituents' desires when 
he conscientiously differs from them. To the " gentleman poli- 
tician " the only alternative to voting as he himself thinks best 
is resigning his seat. This delicacy is unknown to any paid 
professional agent. The architect, solicitor or permanent civil 
servant, after tendering his advice and supporting his views 
with all his expert authority, finally carries out whatever policy 
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his employer commands. This is also the view which the pro- 
fessional representative of the trade-union world takes of his 
own duties. It is his business not only to put before his con- 
stituents what he believes to be their best policy and to back 
up his opinion with all the argumentative power he can bring 
to bear, but also to put his entire energy into wrestling with 
what he conceives to be their ignorance, and to become for the 
time a vigorous propagandist of his own policy. But if, when 
he has done his best in this way, he fails to get a majority over 
to his view, he loyally accepts the decision and records his vote 
in accordance with his constituents' desires. We imagine that 
professional representatives of working-class opinion in the 
House of Commons would probably take the same course. 1 

This may at first seem to indicate a return of the professional 
representative to the position of a delegate. Trade-union expe- 
rience points, however, to the very reverse. It must, in the 
first place, be borne in mind that in the great majority of cases 
a constituency cannot be said to have any clear and decided 
views on particular projects. What they ask from their repre- 
sentative is that he shall act in the manner which, in his 
opinion, will best serve to promote their general desires. It is 
only in particular instances, usually when some well-intentioned 
proposal entails immediately inconvenient results, that a wave 
of decided opinion spreads through a working-class constitu- 
ency. It is exactly in cases of this kind that a propagandist 
campaign by a professional debater, equipped with all the 
facts, is of the greatest utility. Such a campaign would be 
the very last thing that a member of Parliament of the present 
type would venture upon if he thought that his constituents 
were against him. He would feel that the less the points of 
difference were made prominent, the better for his own safety. 

1 It is interesting to notice that in the country in which the " sovereignty of 
the people " has been most whole-heartedly accepted, the trade-union practice pre- 
vails. The members of the Swiss Bundesrath (Federal Cabinet) do not resign when 
any project is disapproved of by the legislature, nor do the members of the 
Nationalrath throw up their legislative functions when a measure is rejected by the 
electors on referendum. Both cabinet ministers and legislators set themselves to 
carry out the popular will. 
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But once it came to be understood that the final command of 
the constituency would be obeyed, the representative would 
run no risk of losing his seat, merely because he did his best 
to convert his constituents. Judging from trade-union expe- 
rience, he would in nine cases out of ten succeed in converting 
them to his own view and thus perform a valuable piece of 
political education. In the tenth case the campaign would 
have been no less educational, though in another way ; and, 
whichever was the right view, the issue would have been made 
clear, the facts brought out and the way opened for the event- 
ual conversion of one or other of the contending parties. 

Trade-union experience indicates, therefore, a still further 
development in the evolution of the representative. Working- 
class democracy will indeed expect him to be able to under- 
stand and interpret the desires of his electors, and effectively 
to direct and control the administrating executive ; but he must 
also count it as part of his duty to be the expert Parliamentary 
adviser of his constituency, and at times an active propagandist 
of his own advice. Thus, if any inference from trade-union 
history is valid in the larger sphere, the whole tendency of 
working-class democracy will unconsciously be to exalt the real 
power of the representative, and more and more to differen- 
tiate his functions from those of the ordinary citizen on the 
one hand, and of the expert administrator on the other. The 
typical representative assembly of the future will, it may be 
suggested, be as far removed from the House of Commons of 
to-day, as the latter is from the mere delegate meeting. We 
have already traveled far from the one man taken by rotation 
from the roll, and changed mechanically to convey "the voices" 
of the whole body. We may in the future leave equally behind 
the member to whom wealth, position or notoriety secures 
almost by accident a seat in Parliament, in which he can, in 
such intervals as his business or pleasure may leave him, decide 
what he thinks best for the nation. In his stead we may watch 
appearing in increasing numbers the professional represent- 
ative — a man selected for natural aptitude, deliberately trained 
for his new work as a special vocation, devoting his whole time 
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to the discharge of his manifold duties, and actively maintain- 
ing an intimate and reciprocal intellectual relationship with his 
constituency. 

How far such a development of the representative will fit in 
with the party system as we now know it ; how far it will 
increase the permanence and continuity of Parliamentary life ; 
how far it will promote collective action and tend to increasing 
bureaucracy ; how far, on the other hand, it will bring the 
ordinary man into active political citizenship, and rehabilitate 
the House of Commons in popular estimation ; how far, there- 
fore, it will increase the real authority of the people over the 
representative assembly, and of the representative assembly 
over the permanent civil service ; how far, in fine, it will give 
us that combination of administrative efficiency with popular 
control which is at once the requisite and the ideal of all 
democracy — all these are questions which make the future 
interesting. Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

London, England. 



